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Bar Warning for Women 

It turns out that barrooms 
can be dangerous places for 
women, depending on the 
environmental characteristics 
of the bar and how women 
behave in them, according 
to a recent study [Journal 
of Interpersonal Violence, 
December 2003). 

Heavy drinking, going to 
and leaving a bar with indi- 
viduals not well-known to the 
women and talking to a 
greater number of individuals while in the bar 
environment are social behaviors associated with bar- 
related aggression. In addition, competitive activities 
like playing pool and illegal activities involving drug 
sales or prostitution in a bar also increase the risk of 
severe physical aggression, according to the study. 

Study coauthor Amy M. Buddie, PhD, of the 
University at Buffalo's Research Institute on 
Addictions, said, "Women are not to blame for their 
victimization/' Nevertheless, the study found that 
"women who tend to frequent certain kinds of 
bars and engage in certain kinds of behavior 
while at these bars are more likely to experience 
bar-related aggression." 

Coauthor Kathleen A. Parks, PhD, also from 
RIA, said that the study is consistent with previous 
research that found certain bar characteristics to be 
associated with aggression. The results, she added, 
"hopefully will aid in the development of future 
education and prevention efforts." 

Putting the Lid on Isla Vista Drinking 

The city of Isla Vista, Ca., is home to many students 
from the University of California, Santa Barbara, and 
has long had a reputation for raucous parties that 
sometimes get out of control and result in violence 
and property damage. For this college town of 
20,000 people, beer distributors estimate that they 
sell more than 9,000 kegs a year. 



Santa Barbara County Sheriff's Department 
Lt. Tom McKinney and other community leaders say 
that keeping track of those kegs might help them 
put a lid on the mayhem. The kegs carry registration 
tags that track who bought the beer, but the tags are 
stickers that can be removed once the keg leaves 
the store. Isla Vista officials want to devise a more 
accurate way to track the beer so that they can find 
out who is throwing the big parties. 

"It's one thing to have a Super Bowl parly with 
30 of your friends," said Mark Chaconas, an assis- 
tant to the area's county supervisor. "It's another 
thing to have a rager with 300 of your 'closest 
friends.' When we do have parties that rise to the 
attention of law enforcement, we want to be able to 
go in there and find out who bought 1 5 kegs." 

When Jerry Jolly, acting director of California's 
Department of Alcoholic Beverage Control, took a 
stroll through Isla Vista in January, he said he was 
shocked by the number of people attending house 
parties and milling around the streets. In most 
campus communities, he said, drinking is concen- 
trated around bars and clubs, making it easier 
to regulate. 

In December 2003 ABC awarded $50,000 each 
to the sheriff's department and five other police 
agencies as part of an effort to battle binge and 
underage drinking near college campuses. 
In Isla Vista, the money mostly is being used to 
assign more officers to enforce laws against drinking. 

Here's a Novel Idea 

How to "Party Without Police" is the focus of 
doorhangers that a coalition of Cornell University, 
Ithaca College and Tompkins Cortland Community 
College staff and students, plus law enforcement, 
bar owners, landlords and neighbors is distributing 
in campus-area neighborhoods in Ithaca, NY. The 
hangers contain information on city, county and state 
laws tied to house parties, open containers and noise 
violations. 



Snowboarding and Grappa — A Bad Mix 

According to a BBC News report (March 8, 2004), 
Commander Alvaro de Palma, who heads the police's 
alpine training center at Moena in the north of Italy, 
is concerned about the growing trend of snowboard- 
ers downing a shot of the strong spirit grappa after 
every run. 

"One shot of grappa or whiskey after lunch is one 
thing, but when you have lots of grappa you lose 
control," he says. "It's just as dangerous as being on 
the road when drunk." 

He says that there should be safety campaigns 
aimed at making drinking-snowboarding as socially 
unacceptable as drinking-driving. 

An Effective Approach 

Research indicates that brief intervention methods 
relying on mail or computers are both appealing 
and effective among the hard-to-reach population 
of young people who engage in hazardous drinking 
{Alcoholism: Clinical and Experimental Research, 
February 2004). 

Among college students, hazardous drinkers 
respond well to electronic assessment and feedback 
about their alcohol consumption, as opposed to a 
discussion about their drinking with a doctor or other 
health professional. 

"Our research suggests that young people who 
are not seeking treatment for an alcohol problem 
would be disinclined to discuss their drinking with 
a health practitioner through fear of being judged," 
said Kypros Kypri, research fellow at the University of 
Otago in New Zealand. "Young people are nonethe- 
less curious about how risky their drinking is and how 
it compares with that of their peers. Computerized 
approaches capitalize on this curiosity while reducing 
the potential that young people will be put off by the 
prospect of having to discuss their drinking and its 
consequences with a health practitioner." 

The use of motivational feedback among college 
students is most effective when private — for 
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By William Dejong 

WHAT'S IN A NAME? That which 
we call a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet. 
— Juliet, in William Shakespeare's Romeo 
and Juliet (Act II, Scene II) ^^^^ 

My dearest Juliet: 

I've read what you've said, over 
and over again. I want to agree 
with you, but I am too embittered 
by experience to do so. No, my 
love, matters of language are not 
quite that simple — at least when 
it comes to the language 
of alcohol and other drug 
prevention. 

See? Already I find myself in 
a thicket. Let's examine that 
phrase, "alcohol and other drug 
prevention." ^^^^™ 

Prevention experts use this expression to 
remind people that alcohol is a drug — which 
it is. In the United States, the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act [§ 201(g)(1)] defines 
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drugs as "articles (other than food) intended to 
affect the structure or any function of the body 
of man or other animals." Alcohol meets this 
legal definition. 

^^^^h The alcohol industry abhors 
"alcohol and other drug preven- 
tion," seeing the phrase as an 
undisguised effort to demonize a 
legal product. In modern usage, 
"drug" has become shorthand for 
"illegal drug" or "street drug." 
People still go to the "drug store," 
but they go there to buy "medica- 
tion," not drugs. 

The industry view is that alco- 
hol should not be thrown into the 
same category as illegal drugs. 
Consumed in moderation, the 
^^^^™ industry emphasizes, alcohol 
can benefit its users, which is not the case 
with illegal drugs. (Okay, medicinal use of 
marijuana might be an exception, but let's 
put that debate aside.) 
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The alcohol industry raises a valid point. But 
consider this: prescription medications, when 
used as intended, can also benefit consumers; 
yet when they are abused, people commonly 
refer to them as "drugs." Along the same line, 
when alcohol is abused, should people then be 
encouraged to call it a "drug"? 

If you've been reading carefully, Juliet, you've 
probably noticed that I slipped in several other 
terms that generate disagreement. 

Prevention experts find the alcohol industry's 
use of the term "moderation" problematic 
because it is not precisely defined. Anheuser- 
Busch tells beer drinkers to "know when to say 
when," but when exactly is that? The brewer 
never says. As a result, even the most extreme 
drinkers usually think of their drinking as 
"moderate." 

I also referred to "alcohol users," a term the 
alcohol industry dislikes because it brings to 
mind "drug users." The industry would prefer 
that we refer instead to "alcohol consumers." 
After all, we refer to "donut consumers," not 
"donut users." Similarly, some industry rep- 
resentatives dislike the term "alcohol abuse" 
because of its association with "drug abuse." 
But what's the alternative? 

And what exactly is the "alcohol industry"? 
By applying this phrase, prevention experts are 
trying to tap into the public's general suspicion 



of profit-making big business. Harking back to 
the trust-busting days of the early 1900s, some 
advocates have even started throwing around 
the epithet "Big Alcohol." 

What's the downside? First, using these 
catchall terms obscures important differences 
between producers, distributors, and vendors. 
It also masks differences between beer and 
distilled spirits producers, who are frequently at 
odds over industry-related public policy. 

Second, these terms delegitimize efforts 
to find common ground between prevention 
advocates and certain elements of the industry, 
especially local vendors. Such collaboration is 
not inherently evil. Indeed, it can often be very 
productive — witness responsible beverage ser- 
vice programs and voluntary pacts to eliminate 
low-price alcohol promotions. 

No, Juliet, matters of language are not that 
simple. I began by using the phrase "alcohol 
and other drug prevention," and look where it 
took me! And now I should tell you: I skipped 
over the fact that this phrase includes another 
term that invites controversy in some quar- 
ters — "prevention." But I'll get to that later. 

Big Stakes 

Debates over prevention terminology can 
make your head spin. Finding a term that all 
parties will agree upon is very difficult — and 
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often impossible. Even when a term is widely 
accepted, its meaning can shift over time, even- 
tually rendering it unsuitable. In other cases, 
there can be a growing recognition that a term 
has unintended connotations and should be 
avoided. 

Many times I have heard exasperated col- 
leagues cry out for relief: "What difference 
does it make what we call it? We know what 
we mean!" But that's just it — we don't always 
know what we mean. Know what I mean, Juliet? 

The stakes go well beyond a need for clarity 
and shared meaning. The fact is that lan- 
guage affects our understanding of a problem 
and subtly shapes the solutions we consider. 
Winning a battle over language can mean 
winning the war. 

I learned this lesson 15 years ago from my 
volunteer work with Mothers Against Drunk 
Driving. Before MADD, we talked about "drunk- 
driving accidents." Now we refer to "alcohol- 
related traffic crashes." 

What difference does it make? MADD's initial 
goal was to ensure that drunk drivers are held 
responsible for the deaths and injuries they 
cause. The word "accident" serves to minimize 
the severity of an incident, while also creating 
the idea that it was an unpredictable or chance 
event that was not only unintended but also 
beyond anyone's control and unpreventable. 
In contrast, the word "crash" is an objec- 
tive description of what happened, while also 
having the advantage of being onomatopoeic. 

The adjectival phrase "alcohol-related" is 
also important. Using this descriptor reminds 



us that alcohol impairment begins at a blood 
alcohol concentration (BAC) well below the 
standard per se limit of .08 percent. From a 
safety standpoint, the problem is not simply 
"drunkenness" but any drinking before driving. 

The "B-Word" 

Why is our search for suitable terminology so 
difficult? A key reason is that our words must 
serve conflicting missions. For scientific dis- 
course, we need terminology that is precise, but 
for communicating with the public, we need 
terminology that is simple to understand and 
motivates their concern. 

Go back to the term "alcohol-related." The 
U.S. federal government classifies traffic crashes 
as "alcohol-related" when a driver or pedes- 
trian has a BAC as low as .01 percent, a level 
not associated with meaningful impairment. 
The term's scientific meaning is clear, but will 
the public understand it? News editors think 
not. Government statistics on "alcohol-related 
traffic deaths" are instead reported in the news 
as "drunk-driving deaths." This creates public 
confusion — a politically useful confusion, per- 
haps, but confusion nonetheless. 

Now consider the controversial term "binge 
drinking" — the "B-word" disapproved of by so 
many campus-based prevention advocates. 

Research reports on "binge drinking" use 
the term in a precise way. For men, binge 
drinking means having five or more drinks in 
a row at least once in the past two weeks; for 
women, it means four or more drinks in a row. 
Researchers have used this or similar drinking 
measures for years, but only in the last ten years 



has this level of drinking been popularized as 
"binge drinking." 

There are two reasons for the change in 
terminology. First, the term "binge drinking" 
is convenient shorthand, far more mellifluous 
than the clumsier "heavy, episodic drink- 
ing," the term still preferred by the Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol. Second, use of the term 
"binge drinking" leads to dramatic headlines 
("44 Percent of College Students Are Binge 
Drinkers"), which can bring attention to 
the issue. 

But on the downside, this term creates an 
exaggerated view of the problem, due largely 
to the fact that most laypeople think "binge 
drinking" refers to a level of alcohol con- 
sumption well above the research definition. 
Compounding this problem is that the research 
measure fails to account for a drinking epi- 
sode's length. A large man — think Falstaff — 
who has five drinks over a five-hour period is 
unwise, but his behavior hardly matches the 
sensationalistic label "binge drinking." 

Another problem: the term "binge drinking" 
has its complement, "non-binge drinking," 
which the public might interpret as a safe level 
of drinking. Using any level of drinking as 
a cutoff point that separates "healthy" from 
"unhealthy" drinking is scientifically question- 
able at best, and dangerous at worst. 

This problematic term also puts the focus on 
drinking rather than on what should be of real 
concern: the consequences of alcohol consump- 
tion, including addiction. Aye, there's the rub, 
as your friend Hamlet would say. The key is not 
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how much people drink but the impact it has 
on their lives. 

What Words Mean 

Language shapes the content of our thoughts. 
A physical thing that we do not name can 
become invisible to us, outside the realm of our 
conscious awareness, while lending a name 
to an abstract concept brings that idea to life, 
often making it as real for us as anything we 
can touch. 

The power of language is exactly why so 
many debates about terminology become 
spirited, even heated. The political stakes are 
enormous. What is curious about these debates, 
however, is how void they are of any hard infor- 
mation about what people actually think our 
words mean. 

I noted how MADD fought to banish the word 
"accident" from our lexicon, thinking that 
the term perpetuates the mistaken idea that 
drunk-driving crashes cannot be prevented. As 
it turns out, their concerns were somewhat mis- 
placed. In 1999, a survey by researcher Deborah 
Girasek showed that 83 percent of U.S. adults 
associated the concept of "preventability" with 
the word "accident," while only 26 percent 
thought that accidents are controlled by fate. 

If we are to choose our words well — that 
is, if we are to have both scientific precision 
and public understanding — then we need to 
test out what our words have come to mean in 
practice. We cannot presume to know, based on 
either logical analysis or anecdotal experience. 

I mentioned before there might be problems 
with the word "prevention." Campus officials 



working to reduce sexual assault have found 
that some victims dislike the term, as it implies 
that they could have taken steps to avoid being 
raped, an idea that they reject on both personal 
and political grounds. Should the term be 
abandoned? Or might it be possible to educate 
these victims that "prevention" encompasses 
areas not only of personal responsibility, but 
also societal responsibility? Research should be 
our guide. 

As for you, dear Juliet, I suggest that you stick 
to your true calling: horticulture. The world 
of prevention will take its toll on your roman- 
tic soul, and I love you too much to see that 
happen. 

Very truly yours, 
Bill 

William Dejong, PhD, is a professor in 
the Department of Social and Behavioral 
Sciences at the Boston University School of 
Public Health and acting director of the 
Center for College Health and Safety at 
Education Development Center, Inc., in 
Newton, MA. 
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Presidential Support 
for Alcohol and Other 

By Laurence Mazzeno 

LAURENCE W. MAZZENO, PHD, HAS BEEN THE PRESIDENT OF ALVERNIA COLLEGE 
SINCE 1997. Mazzeno is the author of six books and over 300 articles and reviews on 
literature, history, military arts, business, and general interest; he has edited a scholarly 
journal and served as consulting editor for the 1996 revised edition of Masterplots, a 12- 
volume collection of essays on 1,800 classics of world literature. He spoke on the role that 
college and university presidents can play in preventing alcohol and other drug prob- 
lems at the National Forum for Senior Administrators, which is a one-day event within 
the U.S. Department of Education's Annual National Meeting on Alcohol and Other 
Drug Abuse and Violence Prevention in Higher Education. The 2003 Forum, cospon- 
sored with The Network: Addressing Collegiate Alcohol and Other Drug Issues, took place 
in October in Austin, Texas. The following is an excerpt from his remarks. 

For years alcohol and other drug professionals in higher education have known 
that involving college presidents is key to their success. Therefore, getting on the 
president's radar screen is vital. For many professionals, though, this is easier 
said than done. Presidents are busy people, for whom fund raising, faculty matters, alumni 
relations, and long-range planning sometimes seem to be of much higher priority than pro- 
grams aimed at curbing alcohol and drug use. 

I can't speak for all presidents, but I would like to offer some observations about how you 
can get my attention and understand the problem from where I sit. Begin by studying your 
president's habits and priorities. Does your president think reducing alcohol and drug use is 
important? What evidence leads you to that conclusion? What might lead you to think other- 
wise? If alcohol and other drug prevention doesn't seem to be a priority, what are her or his 
priorities? How can you link efforts at prevention to those priorities? 

Presidents fall into one of several categories. You may work for that rare president who is 
aware of what's happening locally and nationally, ready to give you time and resources, and 
willing to participate in every campus and community event you schedule. Even if this isn't 
likely, you may still be fortunate enough to have a president who keeps up on alcohol- and 
drug-prevention issues, is willing to work with prevention professionals and community 
leaders whenever possible, and tries to provide sufficient resources for your programs. If your 
president fits this description, forget your small disappointments and get to work with your 
president on the problem. Occasionally, you will run across an uninformed but interested 
president. Working with her or him can also provide great satisfaction. This president knows 
he or she needs to get involved but doesn't know how; give her or him information and a plan. 
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Unfortunately, some presidents are unin- 
formed, and a few are not even aware there's 
a problem. Your president may be in denial or 
may just assume you are taking care of every- 
thing at your level and don't need help. Such 
presidents need to be handled with the same 
approach as their interested counterparts — but 
you'll need to provide more information about 
the problem, not simply about solutions. The 
president who is aware but simply not interested 
is even harder to deal with. Often this president 
will simply direct that staff take care of these 
matters, not wanting to be bothered with details 
and unwilling to become personally involved in 
effecting solutions. With this president, you'll 
really have your work cut out for you. 

These are, of course, generalizations. 
Some president may fit none of these stereo- 
types. Nevertheless, once you "know" your 
president, how do you go about getting her or 
his attention? Here are some suggestions and 
some caveats: 

• Have clear, measurable goals. Having a way 
to measure progress in reducing drug and 
alcohol use and abuse on your campus will 
help your president sell your program both on 
campus and in the community. 

• Do your president's homework. Most presi- 
dents are aware of the need for drug- and 
alcohol-reduction campaigns, but most don't 
know about programs that work to minimize 
the problem; providing information will build 
your president's expertise in these matters. 



• Provide written summaries of information 
and action plans. Presidents are busy people, 
but most read voraciously; having a two-page 
summary of an issue or an action plan will 
allow your president to digest the essentials 
and leave details to you and other 
professionals. 

• Use real-world examples of success stories. 
Showing your president how others have 
achieved success will build his or her comfort 
level with what may at first appear to be a 
risky endeavor; presidents don't like to adopt 
programs that have no chance of succeeding. 
If you use statistics, localize them. 

• Enlist allies on campus. Unless you work 
directly for the president, having a vice presi- 
dent or senior staff member speak on your 
behalf is essential. You should also seek allies 
among faculty, staff, and students, and enlist 
the support of the college or university 
attorney. 

• Enlist allies off campus, including other 
presidents who may be able to "get the ear" 
of your president. The local community is 
likely to think that it has no role in solv- 
ing the college's problems with drug and 
alcohol abuse. Building awareness and sup- 
port among groups such as the local police 
department, local drug and alcohol treat- 
ment centers, or other interested community 
groups will demonstrate to your president 
that he or she is not alone in dealing with 
these issues. Other presidents can help yours 
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realize that the rewards of a strong preven- 
tion and education program outweigh the 
risks of doing nothing. 

• Ask your president to take on appropriate 
tasks. Presidents should be asked to speak 
or write on the issue, to establish or endorse 
a campus-wide plan — not to be directly 
involved in every meeting of a community 
coalition or on-campus workshop. If you 
can get the president to set the right tone, a 
majority on campus is likely to follow her or 
his lead. 

• Prepare your president to deal with antici- 
pated opposition. Students and alumni will 
not all embrace your ideas willingly; presi- 
dents will take the heat when the university 
begins to crack down on unauthorized use 
of drugs and alcohol. Give your president the 
answers needed to address the concerns of 
those who oppose your programs. 

• If you plan to use the environmental 
approach, explain both its benefits and 
potential pitfalls. Engaging the community 
in the college's efforts to curb drug and alco- 
hol use can be risky. Many of the issues that 
might otherwise be limited to campus reports 
will leak out and may appear in the media. 
Be realistic in presenting plans for activities 
such as community coalitions so your presi- 
dent is ready for the bad news that is likely to 
precede any good news emerging from your 
efforts. 

• Determine the level of interest among trust- 
ees or elected officials, and build your cam- 
paign to satisfy these constituencies. There is 



growing awareness among those entrusted 
with governing or funding colleges and 
universities that the problems associated with 
drug and alcohol use must be addressed. 
Make these individuals aware of the prob- 
lem and your plan for addressing it. Help 
your president marshal their support — and 
resources. 

Offer a balance between education and 
enforcement. Although all of us would like 
to achieve 100 percent reduction through 
education alone, it is usually more prudent 
to suggest appropriate measures that will 
penalize those who violate campus standards 
regarding use of drugs and alcohol. Build a 
plan that uses these tools in a complemen- 
tary fashion. 

Don't bring problems without suggested 
solutions. The president will rely on your 
expertise for advice in dealing with drug and 
alcohol abuse; don't simply whine about the 
problem, but be prepared to suggest ways the 
campus community can work collaboratively 
to deal with issues you face on your own 
campus. 

Don't oversell your approach. Presidents 
tend to be skeptical of zealots. Be realistic 
in what you propose, and don't spend time 
demanding that you be given special treat- 
ment. If you have a good plan that will make 
the campus climate better, you will be given 
priority. 

Don't promise more than you can deliver. No 
one is going to wipe out drug and alcohol 
abuse overnight. Offer realistic suggestions 
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that will allow the president to point to mea- 
surable results in a moderate time frame. 
Real success will be achieved gradually; 
anyone who thinks otherwise is simply out 
of touch with the realities of the culture of 
today's youth. 

Even if you employ these tips, you may 
find significant barriers arising due to 
your campus culture. For example, 
on many college campuses there is a 
belief that since we no longer serve 
in loco parentis, we have no spe- 
cial role in dealing with under- 
graduates. Even though we are 
allowed by law to communi- 
cate with parents of students 
under 21 about problems 
they may have as a result 
of illegal alcohol use, 
some presidents believe 
we should simply 
treat all our stu- 
dents equally Let 
me assure you, 
most students 
who enter college — and 
many throughout their college 
days — still require some adult supervision and 
mentorship. While we may not be able to do as 
much as we did when we had a legal duty to 
serve in place of their parents, I think it is still 
our ethical duty to form their character while 
we develop their intellect. You may find resis- 
tance to this approach — perhaps from your 
president, but more likely from professionals on 



the faculty or in student 
life. Anyone who spends any time 
dealing directly with students knows that what 
sounds fine in theory is dangerous in practice, 
both for individual students and for the com- 
munity of which they are a member. 



There are other long- 
standing barriers to 
'success as well. Many law 
enforcement agencies don't 
Inave time to enforce the laws 
regarding illegal alcohol and 
drug use. They are simply too busy 
with what they perceive to be more 
important crimes. Add to that the 
tendency of colleges to see themselves as "places 
for learning and experimentation" within a 
controlled environment, and we sometimes 
realize too late that we've been too lenient. 
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Recently there has emerged what some 
perceive as a new barrier: the challenge to the 
value of social norming campaigns. Henry 
Wechsler's study critical of social norming 
was summarized in the Chronicle of Higher 
Education in fall 2003. Therefore, your presi- 
dent is likely to know about the issue, even if 
she or he isn't familiar with the specifics of 
any social norming campaign. What's more, 
your president is likely to be predisposed to dis- 
count social norming because the study of this 
approach came out of Harvard; we are a class- 
conscious industry, and Harvard stands atop the 
"pecking order" among our institutions. You 
will have to demonstrate that social norming is 
working by providing data that will stand up to 
scientific scrutiny. 

Professionals may find, though, that they 
have new allies in combating alcohol and drug 
use and abuse. Trustees are now waking up 
to the idea that the cost of dealing with these 
issues is eating into the "capital" we have to 
provide high-quality education. In a recent 
issue of Trusteeship magazine (December 
2002) , a publication for trustees of colleges and 
universities, Brandon Busteed, former Duke 
University trustee and former campus leader 



SAVE THE DATE 



in the fight against drug and alcohol abuse, 
sketches out a set of indicators for boards to 
measure progress in curbing excessive drinking. 
You can be a hero by collecting and reporting 
statistics to your president, who will then have 
demonstrable evidence that abatement and ces- 
sation programs are working. Busteed makes 
a strong point, however, that the time for task 
forces and study groups is over; we must estab- 
lish measurable objectives and start holding 
people, especially presidents, accountable for 
meeting those objectives. You could find your- 
self having to explain why the data you collect 
don't support the rhetoric you espouse regard- 
ing the effectiveness of your programs. 

Finally, I believe there is a key ingredient to 
success for presidents and campus AOD preven- 
tion professionals: courage. You can have all 
the tools in the world, but if you're not willing 
to take the heat from a constituency that's 
not convinced you're right, you will fail. You 
can start developing courage by first becom- 
ing honest with yourself about the limits of 
education and awareness campaigns. Admit to 
yourself, and tell your president, that there's no 
magic bullet that will solve the problem. There 
is a propensity for those within and outside the 
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college community to look for simple solu- 
tions. I believe it was H.L. Mencken who once 
observed wryly that "for every problem there is 
a solution that is readily apparent, remarkably 
simple, financially feasible — and probably 
wrong." 

Nevertheless, if we work hand- in- hand, 
presidents and professionals working on AOD 
prevention programs can make a difference. I 
believe we must accept the challenge to tackle 
the problem head-on. I have set for myself two 
simple goals: 

• A demonstrated reduction in underage drink- 
ing — measurable, not anecdotal; and 

• A change in campus climate in which faculty 
and staff work to discourage underage drink- 
ing and excessive use of alcohol and to elim- 
inate illegal drugs. Even if we don't reach the 
zero level, we can at least help people realize 
they are committing a socially and legally 
unacceptable act. 

These are my goals when it comes to deal- 
ing with the problems of AOD use and abuse 
on campus. I suspect other presidents would 
share them. If you can help us meet them, we 
will be forever grateful. Even more importantly, 
though, you will earn the gratitude of students 
and parents who have entrusted themselves or 
their sons and daughters to our care. \ I 

To learn more about The Network, includ- 
ing which campuses are members, visit 
its Website at www.thenetwork.ws. Among 
resources are the searchable Network direc- 
tory and information on how to join. 
Membership involves a written statement 
from the campus chief executive agree- 
ing to adhere to The Network 's standards 
and acceptance by the U.S. Department of 
Education. 
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DESPITE DECADES OF EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS, legislative 
^ measures and increased enforce- 

ment aimed at reducing drinking and driving, 
college students still get behind the wheel at an 
alarming rate after drinking. In 2001 an esti- 
mated 2.1 million students between the ages of 
18 and 24 drove under the influence of alcohol. 
And, according to the Harvard College Alcohol 
Study, almost 30 percent of college students 
report that they drove after drinking. What's a 
campus to do? 
Some campuses have decided that one way to 

reduce the risks associated 
^O with driving after drink- 

ing — arrest, property 



damag 




passengers and others on the road is to provide 
their students with alternative transportation 
options. Often called safe rides programs, they 
range from subsidized cab rides and vans 
from popular entertainment venues to on-call 
transportation provided by volunteers. 

In Southern California, where the definition 
of a carpool is "everyone drives their own," 
three universities have implemented their own 
versions of safe rides programs for students. At 
the University of California, San Diego, the safe 
rides program is not just for students who have 
been drinking. Students who find themselves in 
any uncomfortable or unsafe situation can call 
the Triton Taxi to get a ride home from 11 p.m. 
to 3 a.m. on Friday and Saturday nights during 
the academic year. 

Students were the driving force behind Triton 
Taxi, which started six years ago as a service of 
UCSD Associated Students. According to Lupe 
Samaniego-Kraus, health educator and 
alcohol, tobacco and other drug prevention 
coordinator, students cared so much about 
coming up with a safer alternative that they 
took the risk of supporting the program from 
AS fees alone rather than seeking funds from 
the university. 

"Safe Rides was promoted by students as a 
health and safety program that is a risk-reduc- 
tion strategy. It's a piece of the prevention 
puzzle," said Samaniego-Kraus. 

The program is free for undergraduate stu- 
dents, but they must sign up for it and get a 
sticker to place on their ID in order to use the 
service. Triton Taxi uses Cloud 9 Shuttle, a San 
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Diego-based taxi, shuttle and limousine ser- 
vice. Cloud 9 provides enough shuttles so that 
students do not have to wait more than 40 min- 
utes from the time they request a ride to when 
they are picked up. Triton Taxi provides rides 
from popular neighborhoods where students 
gather to socialize. 

The University of San Diego, a private 
Catholic institution with about 7,000 students, 
has operated its College Cab program since 
1989. When USD undergraduate students are 
confronted with any unsafe situation — not 
just alcohol-related — they can call the Orange 
Cab Company and identify themselves as USD 
students. The driver will then return students 
safely to their homes 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week. Although there is a limit that each indi- 
vidual student can only use the service three 
times a semester, in all the years this program 
has been in operation no student has ever been 
turned away for abusing this program. Each 
cab ride requires only one USD student to show 
their USD ID card no matter how many people 
are with them in the cab. 

Unlike UCSD's program, USD students bear 
part of the cost for College Cab. Within two 
weeks of using the service they must pay one- 
half of the fare. Associated Students pays the 
rest. However, if a student fails to pay his or her 
share of the fare, the full amount goes on their 
student account. 

"Several times parents have called about the 
charge," said Julie Barnett, director of educa- 
tion in Alcohol and Drug Education Services, 



; 'not to complain but rather to 
thank us for making the ser- 
vice available to students." 
USD also arranges to 
have cabs available at 
large student events held at 
big hotels to ensure that students who need 
a safe ride home get it. Volunteers from Campus 
Connections are on hand at such events to assist 
students who need help with safe transportation 
by directing them to waiting cabs. 

The Safe Ride Home program was formed 
to prevent San Diego State University students 
from drinking and driving and to offer students 
away out of any uncomfortable situation. Until 
this year the program operated much in the 
same manner as Triton Taxi, with Associated 
Students of SDSU contracting with Cloud 9 
Shuttle to provide a free, one-way ride home 
for students who need it. The service now uses 
Yellow Cab and is available Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday from 11:00 p.m. to 2:30 a.m. 
Students must preregister to receive a safe-ride 
card, which the taxi driver uses for payment for 
the free one-way ride. There are geographical 
limits on the rides. Students may use it only 
once per night. However, since switching to 
the taxi-based system and increasing student 
awareness campaigns, student utilization 
has increased so much that cost concerns are 
threatening the program. 

The Greek systems at SDSU and USD also use 
the Designated Drivers Association of San Diego, 
founded in July 2001 by Raymond Gross. Its 
purpose is to keep drunk drivers off the road by 
taking them and their cars home free of charge. 
Since the program started, more than 4,500 
people and 2,100 automobiles have been taken 
home. DDASD operates through the use of vol- 
unteers. The volunteers work in teams of two, 
where one drives the intoxicated person home 
in his or her vehicle and the other volunteer fol- 
lows in the chase car — the volunteer's vehicle. 



'The No. lreason people don't use a safe rides 
program is that they don't want to leave their vehi- 
cles stranded somewhere," says Raymond Gross, 
director of DDAOC. "We eliminate that problem by 
getting their vehicles home too." 

SDSU has a project funded by the National 
Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism to 
evaluate the Safe Ride Home program and the 
use of designated drivers when students cross the 
border into Mexico to take advantage of the lower 
drinking age and Tijuana nightspots that cater to 
young people. 

Researcher James Lange, PhD, says that students 
do not have a high use rate for Safe Ride Home 
program. Some of the reasons are procedural. 

"Students have to be preregistered to use the 
service. And, of course, they have to remember to 
use it. We have done a breath test survey of students 
who have used the service and found that they 
have been drinking heavily," says Lange. 

At the border Lange's project randomly assigns 
groups into designated drivers and controls. 
Project staff hand the designated driver a card with 
a message on the benefits having a designated 
driver. Drivers are asked to read it aloud so that 
all those in the vehicle hear the message. The 
researchers conduct breath tests of drivers in both 
groups when they cross back into California to 
determine whether the designated-driver groups 
are more likely to have sober drivers. It turns out 
that involvement in the designated-driver groups 
reduces drinking by the driver by 80 percent. 

According to Lange, being in the designated- 
driver group also reduces drinking by passengers. 

"It turns out that merely asking people who is 
the designated driver on the way into Mexico has 
an impact on the drinking behavior of everyone 
in the vehicle. The group gets involved in making 
safer choices," says Lange. 

Editor's note: For more information on the 
Designated Drivers Association of San Diego, go 
to www.ddasd.org or call 866/37 3-SAFE. □ 
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IN 1965 OVER 40 PERCENT 
OF ADULTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES WERE SMOKERS. By 
2001 smoking rates had declined by almost 
half, down to 22.8. It is one of the country's 
great public health successes. But the last 
decade has witnessed a steady rise in tobacco 
use by college and university students. At 
current rates, an estimated one out of nine of 
today's college students will die of tobacco- 
related illness. 

Many start to smoke in college, and 
almost 40 percent of college students either 
began smoking or became regular smokers 
after starting college, according to research- 
ers Abigail Halperin, MD, and Ted Eytan, MD, 
both at the University of Washington, Seattle. 

"Freshmen represent the youngest and 
most vulnerable population to start smoking 
at college. Freshmen are away from parental 
control and making health decisions inde- 
pendently for the first time. Residence hall 
students in smoking-optional halls are at 
high risk because of hanging out with new 
friends who may smoke. Students who rarely 
smoked before college may rapidly escalate 
to addicted use," says Linda Hancock. 
PhD, assistant director of health pro- 
motion at Virginia Commonwealth 
University, who created the 
www.smokefreecampus.org / tob ( 

Website for her campus. 

"Fraternity and sorority members are 
highly social and may combine smoking with 
their party behavior. VCU and University of 
Maryland unpublished data found approxi- 



^sr 



mately 60 percent of sorority women smoke," 
said Hancock. Women now account for 39 per- 
cent of all smoking-related deaths each year in 
the United States, a proportion that has more 
than doubled since 1965, according to a 2001 
report on women and smoking released by then 
U.S. Surgeon General David Satcher, MD. 

Other students who may be a greater risk 
include male baseball team members and 
other athletes (chewing tobacco), as well as 
those studying arts and theater, according 
to Hancock. 

Costs to Colleges 

In addition to adverse health consequence, 
tobacco use increases costs for colleges and 
universities. For example, according to the 
National Fire Protection Agency, in 1998 smok- 
ing was the third leading cause of the estimated 
1,380 structure fires in school, college and uni- 
versity residence halls and fraternity and soror- 
ity housing. These fires resulted in 87 injuries 
and $5-9 million in direct property damage. 
Smoking also adds to the campus mainte- 
nance bill. Carpets, draperies and furniture 
require extra cleaning and repair due to smoke 
damage and burns. Cigarette butts are a sig- 
nificant share of the campus litter that must 
^Ol # ^ e c °U ecte d and discarded. 
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Campuses are also workplaces. Smoking by 
employees leads to decreased workforce pro- 
ductivity and greater use of health care services 
for smokers and nonsmokers alike, which have 
implications for the bottom line of campus 
financial positions. 

Tobacco Marketing to College 
Students 

The 1998 Settlement Agreement between 46 
states and the five largest tobacco firms limits 
certain industry promotional practices. For 
example, billboard and transit advertising 
and inclusion of cartoons in ads are prohib- 
ited. However, promotional activities targeted 
at young adults in bars and nightclubs are 
not affected by the settlement. Consequently 
"Tobacco promotion in bars and clubs is likely 
to lead to increased adult smoking prevalence," 
wrote Lois Biener, PhD, and Alison Albers, PhD, 
both at the University of Massachusetts, Boston 
(American Journal of Public Health, February 
2004). Other researchers have found similar 
results. 

"We know [based on tobacco documents 
research] that the tobacco industry sponsors 
social events at bars, clubs and college par- 
ties in order to promote cigarettes to young 
adults," said Nancy Rigotti, MD, of Harvard 
Medical School, at the American Public Health 



Association annual conference in 
November 2003. 

"Our conclusions are that 
smoking prevalence is higher 
among college students who 
^lave attended a tobacco 
industry-sponsored pro- 
motional event at a bar 
or club or campus party. These 
events may encourage tobacco use among 
college students, especially the majority of 
students who don't enter college as regular 
smokers," Rigotti said. 

Such promotions are "another reason we 
ought to have smoke-free bars," she said. In 
addition, Rigotti found that a preponderance 
of students that her team surveyed supported 
a ban on tobacco promotions. "We looked at 
the support for prohibiting tobacco sponsor- 
ship of events among all students, among 
nonsmokers and smokers, and found a strong 
level of support overall." 

College Campuses — The 
New Front Line in Tobacco 
Prevention? 

Campuses are deploying a range of 
strategies to prevent tobacco-related harm. 
These strategies include social norms mar- 
keting, curriculum infusion, and clean air 
policies for 



smoking, or aid students in quitting," says 
University of Washington's Halperin, in State of 
the Union: Tobacco Use on College Campuses, 
report for the American Legacy Foundation. 
Halperin helped lead that campus to outlaw the 
sale of tobacco products in the campus bookstore. 

While Virginia Commonwealth University's 
Hancock encourages higher education to promote 
smoke-free environments based on a combination 
of health factors, she says: "College students are 
the future policy setters and leaders of government 
and industry. Beliefs and behaviors learned by 
students in college will have far-reaching impli- 
cations for our society. If college graduates have 
experienced the benefits of clean indoor life and 
healthy environments during their college careers, 
they will be more likely to work to maximize simi- 
lar healthy living environments for our worksites 
and communities." 

Other examples of what campuses are doing in 
the area of tobacco control as well as a number 
of resources for prevention can be found on the 
College Tobacco Prevention Resource Website at 
www.ttac.org/college/campus/ — a service of the 
Center for College Health and Safety's College 
Tobacco Prevention Initiative, a project of Health 
and Human Development Programs at Education 
Development Center, Inc., in Massachusetts. O 



campus facilities. 

"The college 
setting presents a 
prime opportu- 
nity for interven- 
tions which may 
prevent initiation 
of tobacco use, 
block the transi- 
tion to regular 
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(Host College Students Who Smoke Say They Want to Quit by the Time They Graduate. 
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Selling Alcohol: 



Making 
A Risky 
Business 
Manageable 



CIT'S A ROUTINE OCCURRENCE at 
convenience stores, supermarkets, 
bars, restaurants or any retail outlet 
that sells alcohol — underage customers with 
fake IDs, older strangers buying alcohol for kids, 
and even employees who just plain ignore the 
minimum 21-year-old purchase age. That's how 
many young people under the age of 2 1 obtain 
beer, wine and spirits. As a matter of course busi- 
nesses, whether they are large chains or small 
mom-and-pop operations, face 
attempts by underage or already 
impaired customers to pur- 
chase alcohol illegally. 

Faced with stepped-up 
federal efforts to deter under- 
age drinking, concerned 
community coalitions, and more 
aggressive state and local regulation 
and enforcement of alcohol sales and service, 
the hospitality industry and retailing trade 
associations are paying more attention to how 
they engage in the alcohol trade. And a growing 
number of colleges and universities are engag- 
ing their surrounding communities to minimize 
alcohol-related harm. In doing so, they are 
becoming advocates for responsible hospitality 
practices. 

Responsible Retailing Coalition 
Promotes Solutions 

Taking the position that alcohol sales and ser- 
vice is not so much solved as managed, a new 
group, the Responsible Retailing Forum, is 




promoting strategies that involve retail 
outlets, community collaboration, and 
policies to deter alcohol problems. 

Close to 100 educators, alcohol trade 
association representatives, regulators, retailers 
and health advocates gathered in Las Vegas 
in March 2003 for the second annual national 
conference organized by the forum. 
Several states, including Iowa, Missouri 
and New Mexico, are engaged in a field 
test of the forum's comprehensive 
approach linking retailers with 
community collaborators and 
state policies. These states 
have each recruited select 
groups of retailers to partici- 
pate in study groups, secret 
shopper visits and the use of 
self-assessment tools customized for 
state laws and resources. 
Iowa's experience demonstrates a number 
of lessons learned in attempts to take a more 
rational approach to state policies. After certain 
Iowa cities enacted keg registration laws for 
their jurisdictions, several retailer associations 
lobbied the state Legislature for a statewide keg 
registration law, seeing that as preferable to a 
labyrinth of local ordinances. Iowa Alcoholic 
Beverages Division staff wondered if greater 
restrictions on keg sales, such as the registra- 
tion requirement, would lead to increased 
sale of cases of beer in cans or bottles. But 
the answer to that question will have to wait 
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to find out, as the Iowa 
Legislature did not enact the keg 
law in its now adjourned 2004 session. 

Iowa is also wrestling with policies that 
would impose restrictions on price promotions, 
attempting to reach policy consensus among 
retailers and distributors. Following a round of 
public hearings by the state Liquor Commission, 
the ABD is considering regulation to outlaw 
price promotions at bars — for example, all 
you can drink for a set price; women drink free; 
two for the price of one — in the state's three 
public university cities, Ames, Cedar Falls and 
Iowa City. Many local bar owners support such 
a regulation because it would even the field 
of competition. However, the ABD found that 
local distributors were against such measure. 
Representatives of the nations largest breweries 
in attendance at the forum said that their com- 
panies were against price promotions and that 
they were looking into the Iowa situation. 

The Missouri Division of Alcohol and Tobacco 
Control is also participating in the field test. The 
city of Springfield, which has an existng com- 
munity partnership, is one site, and community 
collaboration there is paying off. Springfield 
is a college town plus a market center for sur- 
rounding rural areas, attracting young people 
from miles around. Through work with com- 



munity retailers and law enforcement, the 
DATC learned that purchases by third parties for 
underage youths are a big problem, especially 
during holidays and other celebrations. In 
response, the Springfield community partner- 
ship stations monitors in parking lots of larger 
alcohol outlets at times when illegal transac- 
tions are anticipated. If monitors witness such 
transactions, they call local law enforcement to 
intercede. The third party can be an older rela- 
tive or friend or a stranger approached by an 
underage youth in a shoulder-tap request to 
buy alcohol. 

New Mexico's Division of Gaming and 
Alcohol reported on policy initiatives at the 
forum. The state, one of the earliest to enact 
mandatory server training and to issue permits 
to individual servers, now — ten years later — 
has learned that enforcement is also a neces- 
sary ingredient of a comprehensive approach 
for reducing underage drinking. Under state 
laws, clerks who sell alcohol to underage cus- 
tomers can receive a criminal sanction of up 
to a $1,000 fine plus community service and a 
separate administrative citation with a fine of 
up to $500. In addition, they face loss of their 
alcohol server permit for a period ranging from 
30 days for a first offense to permanent revoca- 
tion after three offenses. New Mexico has one of 
the highest rates of alcohol-related traffic fatali- 
ties in the country. 

The Responsible Retailing Forum's Report 
on Best Practices for Responsible Retailing is 
online at fcpr.fsu.edu/retail/reports.html. 
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Through work with community retailers and law enforcement, the DATC learned 
that purchases by third parties for underage youths are a big problem, especially 

during holidays and other celebrations. 



Emerging Technologies 

Forum participants also heard about techno- 
logical and other innovations to manage the 
retail environment so as to avoid illegal sales, 
such as: 

• Uniform age identification documenta- 
tion. To counter the never-ending chal- 
lenge of detecting faked age identification, 
the American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators — made up of top state motor 
vehicle officials — is developing standards 
for tamperproof driver's licenses that would 
be much more reliable for age identification 
than is currently the case with the various 
technologies in place among the states. 

• Electronic age verification (EAV) devices. 
Many large-chain retailers make use of EAVs, 
which are devices that scan age informa- 
tion encoded on driver's licenses. The very 
presence of such devices, proponents say, 
deters underage customers from attempting 
illegal purchases with fake IDs. However, this 
technology can be undermined if clerks fail 
to read the display closely. Maybe the clerk 
isn't paying attention, or the customer uses 
someone else's license and the clerk does not 
notice that the license photo does not match 
the purchaser. 

• Secret shoppers. This growing retail practice 
provides customer service feedback, includ- 
ing compliance with applicable laws and 
store policies. Merchants typically contract 
with outside firms who dispatch so-called 
secret shoppers to document the purchase 
experience, gaining information that is then 



shared with management and can be used 
inform policy development and improve staff 
training. 

Space for Sociability 

Jim Peters, a veteran of the responsible hospital- 
ity movement for 30-plus years and director 
of the Responsible Hospitality Institute, told 
forum participants that he sees an increasing 
demand for space for sociability spurred by the 
country's expanding 18- to 30-year-old popula- 
tion and more leisure time for baby boomers 
as they enter their retirement years. The result 
is a heightened demand for dining and enter- 
tainment venues. Peters calls these two demo- 
graphic groups "bookend generations" and 
says that both are attracted to what he terms a 
new cafe society. 

Peters predicts that urban areas seeking 
to create new entertainment districts may be 
in for a surprise as these districts take on a 
split-use character, with businesses serving as 
dining spots through lunch and dinner and 
then converting ^^^^^^^^^^^_ 



disruptions. Noise, litter and property damage 
can result in the wee hours after restaurants 
transform into nightclubs. 

One concern frequently expressed at the Las 
Vegas conference of special note to college com- 
munities is that measures to reduce underage 
and other illegal alcohol sales at licensed estab- 
lishments — especially bars and restaurants — 
will push problems into unlicensed settings, 
such as parks and private property where there 
is no adult supervision or controls in place. 
Colleges and universities experienced a similar 
phenomenon beginning in the 1980s when 
stepped-up campus enforcement of alcohol 
policies led, many believe, to an increase in off 
campus disturbances. Peters maintains that the 
creation of "safe and vibrant places for young 
adults 18 to 20 years of age to meet and social- 
ize with over-21- year-old friends" should be 
a goal of responsible retailing. Selling alcohol 
entails risks. Managing those risks can mitigate 
them, also a goal of responsible retailing. □ 



later in the night 
to entertainment 
venues attract- 
ing a far different 
crowd. Residents 
of these districts, 
such as San Diego's 
Gaslamp District 
where RHI has 
worked, maybe 
in for unanticipated 
quality-of-life 
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WHO'S WATCHING 
THE HEN HOUSEP 





IF YOU READ THE FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION'S 
SEPTEMBER 2003 REPORT TO 
CONGRESS on the subject of alcohol advertis- 
ing and youth, you get the impression that 
the alcohol industry engages in effective self- 
regulation of both the placement and content 
of its alcohol advertisements. The report 
Alcohol Market and Advertising: A Federal 
Trade Commission Report to Congress was 
issued in part to evaluate industry adherence to 
recommendations of the 1999 FTC report Self- 
Regulation in the Alcohol Industry: A Review 
of Industry Efforts to Avoid Promoting 
Alcohol to Underage Consumers. That report 
concluded, "improvement in standards and 
implementation were needed to reduce the 
likelihood that alcohol advertising would be 
directed to underage consumers." The 2003 
report examined the industry's marketing prac- 
tices since that time. 

In 1999, the alcohol industry asked its 
members to voluntarily adhere to the standard 
that 50 percent of the audience for alcohol 
advertisements be 21 years of age or older. The 
FTC criticized that standard as being too lax 
and recommended a more stringent 70 percent 
standard. In its 2003 report, the FTC states, "the 



industry now has committed to adhere to a 70 
percent placement standard and to implement 
post-placement audits." 

Self-regulation of the content of alcohol ads 
is also scrutinized in the 2003 FTC report. The 
report calls the area "particularly sensitive, 
given that minors are present in nearly every 
venue where ads are disseminated." Also, the 
report notes that advertising that targets the 
youngest legal consumers (those aged 21 to 24) 
risks appealing to minors. However, the FTC 
concludes, "industry members have policies 
prohibiting content that targets teens as well 
as implementation procedures designed to give 
meaning to these policies." 

So self-regulation works, right? It is a ques- 
tion that requires further examination. 

Laurie Leiber, media advocate at the non- 
profit Marin Institute, which is dedicated to 
preventing problems related to alcohol, suggests 
following the money. 

According to the National Academy of 
Sciences' 2003 report entitled Reducing 
Underage Drinking: A Collective 
Responsibility, the alcohol industry realizes 
$22 billion annually in sales to underage 
youth. In addition, there are "stronger and 
stronger data" that those who start to drink 
alcohol before the age of 15 are more likely to 
become problem drinkers than those who begin 
to drink when they are of legal age. Problem 
drinkers consume a large percentage of the 
alcoholic beverages sold — fully 75 percent of 
the beer industry's sales and more than half of 
the alcohol industry's total sales, according to 
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the American Medical Association. Thus, both underage 
youth and problem drinkers, who may begin to consume 
alcoholic beverages as teenagers, are some of the industry's 
best customers. 

"We have a system that encourages them [the alcohol 
industry] to do ads that reach young people and appeal to 
them," says Leiber. "If they don't, they pay in the bottom 
line." The situation is exacerbated by the fierce competition 
for brand loyalty, particularly among beer advertisers. 

George Hacker, director of the alcohol policies project at the 
Center for Science in the Public Interest, says that one need 
only look at the ads to see that they appeal to underage youth. 

"There is adolescent and sophomoric humor," he says. 
"These ads seem to get by industry self-censorship." 

Another problem with self-regulation is the lack of teeth in 
the system. There are no fines or penalties for those who do 
not adhere to the industry codes. For the FTC, this is mitigated 
by an industry that responds favorably to consumer com- 
plaints. However, Leiber counters that the complaint system is 

cumbersome and lengthy. 

"By the time a complaint process is over, so is the 
ad campaign," she says, explaining that a typical 
campaign's duration is a few months. "It's positive 
PR for the industry with no impact on young 
people." 

Another flaw in the self-regulation of alco- 
hol advertising is the 70 percent standard itself. 

According to the 2000 U.S. Census, persons aged 12 to 21 
are 15.6 percent of the population. However, they can be as 
much as 30 percent of the audience for alcohol advertising. 
Thus, the alcohol marketers can expose young audiences to 
alcohol advertisements at a rate that is disproportionately 
higher than their representation in the population at large. 

"The 70 percent standard provides a bonus to marketers. It 
totally ignores the fact that large numbers of underage people 
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can be in the audience," says Hacker. And 
large numbers of underage people do view the 
alcohol advertisements. The Center on Alcohol 
Marketing and Youth says that in 2001, alcohol 
advertisements reached 89 percent of young 
people, with the average youth seeing 245 alco- 
hol advertisements. 

Whereas the alcohol industry is willing to 
adhere to a 70 percent standard, the Institute of 
Medicine (an independent advisor to the U.S. 
government) calls for a 75 percent standard, 
the American Medical Association an 85 percent 
standard with no advertisements before 10 p.m., 
and Mothers Against Drunk Driving a 90 percent 
standard. The organizations involved see these 
standards as being protective of youth. 

Given the problems with self-regulation, 
what can be done to keep alcohol ads away 
from young people? One answer lies in a unique 
program called the Campaign for Alcohol-Free 
Sports TV. Launched in November 2003 by CSPI, 
the program targets sports television because 
young people are sports fans and because alco- 
hol advertising is pervasive on televised sporting 
events. A 2001 study cosponsored by ESPN found 
that 93 percent of youth aged 8 to 17 follow 
sports. The Center for Alcohol Marketing and 
Sports reports that the alcohol industry spent 



'.9 million on sports television advertising 
in 2001 and $596.3 million in 2002. 

In addition, Jay Hedlund, manager of the 
campaign for CSPI, identifies an "unnatural 
alliance" between sports, which is a wholesome 
activity for youth, and drinking alcohol, which 
is the opposite. 

This unnatural alliance is particularly inap- 
propriate in college sports. 

"At freshman orientation events, virtually all 
college presidents tell students that underage 
drinking is not tolerated. Then on Saturday, the 
football team plays and there are the alcohol 
ads," says Hedlund. 

So the campaign began with college athletics. 
Bypassing the broadcasters and advertisers, CSPI 
wrote to athletic directors and presidents at the 
more than 1,000 NCAA colleges nationwide and 
asked them to establish a policy that prohibits 
advertising on locally produced sports program- 
ming, beginning with all future broadcast con- 
tracts. Within five weeks, on what Hedlund calls 
"turnaround mail," approximately 95 colleges, 
including 24 Division I schools agreed. Hedlund 
sees this response as a good start. CSPI will con- 
tinue to dialogue with the schools, but will also 
initiate a grassroots effort. Several high-profile 
college sports figures, including Tom Osborne, 



former head football coach at the University of 
Nebraska and a current member of Congress, 
and Dean Smith, former basketball coach at 
the University of North Carolina, are working to 
make the campaign a success. 

Once a critical mass of schools in a confer- 
ence commits to prohibiting alcohol advertise- 
ments on local broadcasts, CSPI will work at 
the conference level and then at the NCAA level 
to expand the ban. Since the conferences and 
the NCAA negotiate most of the big television 
contracts, this is a key element in the cam- 
paign. 

"We expect a long-term effort," say Hacker. 
"We will go to other amateur sports and also to 
professional sports. We may be seeking different 
remedies in each area." 

If successful, the Campaign for Alcohol-Free 
Sports TV will reduce the number of alcohol 
advertisements that young people see. But there 
is more to be done. 

"We need to 'out' the industry," says Leiber. 
"We need to help people understand that drink- 
ing alcohol puts young people at risk. The 
industry puts money in the bank while public 
entities are scrambling to pay the cost." For 
Leiber, it is a public awareness of the costs of 
underage drinking more than reports by the 
Federal Trade Commission that can put the 
pressure on the alcohol industry to reduce its 
marketing to youth. O 

Editor's note: For more information about 
the Campaign for Alcohol-Free Sports TV, visit 
the CSPI Website at cspinet.org/booze 
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example, mailed to the indi- 
vidual — and could reach even 
more students if disseminated 
through electronic means. 

"'Motivational feedback' 
is information provided to an 
individual which draws atten- 
tion to discrepancies between 
their health goals and his or 
her actual behavior," explained 
Kypri. "It is information 
which draws the individual's 
attention to their risk status 
in a nonthreatening and 
nonjudgmental fashion." 

The Link Between Alcohol and Rape 

According to a recent study, most college rape victims 
are too intoxicated to consent to sex or fight their 
attackers. Women in college are more likely to be 
raped than other women are — and alcohol plays a 
key role. One out of 20 college students in the study 
experienced rape over a seven-month period. 

The study also found that women at colleges 
where there is significant binge drinking were more 
likely to be raped while intoxicated than were stu- 
dents at other schools. Students who are active in 
fraternities and sororities had a higher incidence 
of rape. 

"You could predict that 'party schools' have higher 
rates of rape," said Mary P. Koss, a professor of public 
health at the University of Arizona, one of the study's 
coauthors. "This study points to an urgent need for 
more alcohol-prevention programs on campuses, 
along with sexual assault education." 

The study is based on an analysis of 1 1 9 schools 
across the nation by researchers at the 
Harvard School of Public Health, the University of 
Arizona and St. Joseph's University in Philadelphia. 
It was based on three surveys of women randomly 
selected by the Harvard School of Public Health 
College Alcohol Study and included 8,567 women in 



1997, 8,425 in 1999, and 6,988 in 2001. For more 

information on the study visit, www.hsph.harvard. 

edu/cas. 

A Historic First in Virginia 

Virginia, a state that has long revered tobacco and is the 
new home of industry giant Philip Morris USA, will no 
longer have the nation's lowest cigarette tax. Virginia 
legislators voted in late April to raise cigarette excise 
taxes from 2.5 cents to 20 cents this year and to 
30 cents in 2005. 

According to an Associated Press dispatch, Virginia 
Governor Mark R. Warner had sought higher cigarette 
taxes and other tax increases to balance the state's 
budget. 



"This is a historic first step," said Donna Reynolds, 
spokesperson for the American Lung Association of 
Virginia. "Our goal was 75 cents, which would make 
Virginia about average, but we're very happy." 

The only previous change in Virginia's cigarette tax 
came in 1 966 when legislators, concerned that the 
industry could be hurt by the first surgeon general's 
report on smoking released in 1 964, reduced the tax 
from 3 cents to 2.5 cents. 
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THE SOUNDS OF MONEY 




WHEN CALIFORNIANS VOTED IN 
1988 to increase cigarette taxes by 
25 cents a pack, they were given 
assurances that part of that money would be 
used for tobacco education and prevention 
programs. 

Proposition 99, the citizens' initiative that 
imposed the tax, mandated that 20 percent of 
the new income be spent on programs in com- 
munities and schools to discourage smoking. 

However, this is a promise that 
California's legislature has failed to 
fulfill. Since the 1989-1990 fiscal 
year, spending by the state for tobacco 
education and prevention has averaged 
only 14.7 percent of expenditures of 
Proposition 99 revenue — fully one- 
fourth less than required. About $175 
million that should have been spent on 
education and prevention has been spent 
instead on medical care programs. 

Why have California lawmakers 
shortchanged tobacco prevention and 
education? Researchers at the University 
of California, San Francisco, say that 
the tobacco industry's hefty political 
contributions are influencing the way 
California legislators vote on smoking 
issues. 



"Constituent attitudes, which strongly sup- 
ported tobacco control, did not seem to be 
reflected in legislators' behavior," said Stanton 
Glantz, PhD, of the University of California, San 
Francisco, who studied the results of Proposition 
99 (American Journal of Public Health, 
Vol. 83, No. 9, September 1993). 

"This failure in representation may be the 
result of the tobacco industry persuading legisla- 
tors not to support tobacco-control policies." 
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The stakes are high for the tobacco industry, 
which has been a big player in California politics 
for over a decade, even though no tobacco is 
grown or tobacco products manufactured in the 
state. 

In 1978, the tobacco industry spent $6.3 mil- 
lion to defeat Proposition 5, a nonsmokers' rights 
initiative, and another $2.6 million defeating 
a second nonsmokers' rights initiative in 1980. 
The industry's unsuccessful attempt to defeat 
Proposition 99 in 1988 cost $21.2 million. 

Other than one-time efforts to defeat 
specific election measures, the tobacco 
industry's lobbying expenditures in 
California had been relatively stable at 
$280,000 for every biennial election since 
1975-76. Then they shot up to over $2 
million in 1987-88, a tenfold increase. In 
1991-92 the tobacco industry spent $3.4 
million lobbying in California. 



Editor's note: For additional informa- 
tion on the tobacco industry's relation- 
ship with the California legislature, 
see Tlirning the Tide: Tobacco Industry 
Political Influence and Tobacco Policy 
Making in California 1997-1999, by 
weryl Magzamen and Stanton A. 
Glantz of the University of California, 
San Francisco, at repositories.cdlib.org/ 
§ctcre/tcpmus/CA1999/. 



